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The Government Corporation 


In the first issue of POSTAL LIFE I said that the 
postal service has often suffered from lack of a swift, 
direct channel through which I could talk to each of 
you about where we are and where we are going, 
about our problems, our successes, our goals. 


I'd like to spend a few: minutes talking with you 
now about a goal I suggested last April. The goal was 
better service and my proposal was to establish a 
government postal corporation. 


People naturally greet new ideas with a grain, if not a 
pound, of salt. 


And this was probably the newest idea to come down 
the postal pike from a Postmaster General in a long, 
long time. 


The idea produced a lot of comment. There were 
several hundred editorials, most of them accurate, and 
most of them favorable. My staff struggled under 
bushels of letters. 


Unfavorable comments were not only expected, they 
were welcome, for we saw that the idea was making an 
impact. People are arguing about it and discussing it. 
And that’s always good. Boy Scouts can get fire by 
rubbing two sticks together. Men of good will get the 
spark of truth by rubbing different opinions together. 


Unfortunately, however, some opinions were based 
on a totally wrong idea of what I had proposed. And 
when we rub together opinions based on incorrect 
information, we don’t get sparks, only exercise. 


In the cause of more bright sparks and less dull exer- 
cise, I’d like to tell you a few of the basic facts about 
my proposal. Incidentally, the proposal itself — and 
any other proposals for improving our service — are 
being examined by a special Commission appointed by 
President Johnson. My purpose here is not to short 
circuit the work of the commission, and certainly not 
to convince anyone of the merits of the corporation 
idea. Rather, I want to clear away some of the smog 
that has obscured the original proposal. 


The biggest smog bank took the form of the fantastic 
notion that I was proposing that we give or sell the Post 
Office Department to some private organization. So 
that this idea may be given a decent and fast burial, let 
me say that I am fully committed to retaining federal 
government ownership of the postal service. The cor- 
poration I propose would be similar to many other 
government corporations, such as the famous Tennessee 
Valley Authority or the Saint Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation. It would be owned by the U.S. 
Government; it would be under the general jurisdiction 





of the Congress; its governing board of directors would 
be appointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The corporation would always be a 
servant of the people and be subject to national policy. 
Postal employees would continue to be employees of 
the United States Government. 


The second area of misunderstanding relates to you, 
to your status, your pay, your pension rights, your 
leave, your fringe benefits, your security. Naturally, 
these benefits are extremely important to you. 

No one would tolerate any of our postal employees 
losing hard earned benefits through a change in postal 
organization, no matter what it might be. And nobody 
does. The corporation I propose would guarantee 
every postal employee the same rights and benefits he 
now enjoys. Initially, pay rates would be the same; 
pension, leave, seniority, status, security, fringe benefits, 
and all those elements that attracted you to the postal 
service, would remain the same. I say initially for a 
purpose. I see the rights and benefits you now have as a 
guaranteed foundation. There would be plenty of op- 
portunity to build on that foundation. Under the cor- 
poration, postal employees would enjoy greater scope 
for advancement and, as with the TVA, your employee 
organizations would have a more important voice in 
management policy. 


I originally made this proposal because I felt then, as 
I continue to feel, that it would be good for the postal 
service, good for the postal employee, and good for the 
American postal patron. 


There is plenty of room for disagreement with my 
proposal and my intention in this column is not to try 
to influence your opinion but just to set the record 
straight. The President’s Commission on Postal 
Organization is listening to the views of all interested 
parties, including postal employees and their elected 
union representatives. There will be a full hearing and 
an intensive study. 

Regardless of the outcome, I want to assure you that 
your rights and benefits as employees of the United 
States Government will be fully preserved and protected. 


A worvite L. OLourn/ 
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Frank J. Crawford, Jr. 
Art Direction 


Mail at our address has been heavy ever 
since POSTAL LIFE hung out its shingle 
two months ago. 

For the most part, career postal em- 
ployees have greeted the new publication 
enthusiastically. A few have criticized the 
magazine for one reason or another, but 
for each of those, there were nine letters to 
praise POSTAL LIFE. 

The following two pages will give you 
an idea of the reaction to POSTAL LIFE 
from our men inthe street—or on the work- 
room floors—at post offices throughout the 
nation. 

Without doubt, the most popular item 
in the first issue was the article, “Mail for 
Our Men in Viet Nam.” This time, the 
scene of our cover story shifts from those 
distant jungles to the familiar countryside 
of rural America. 

Staff writer Ellis Rottman and photog- 
rapher Ray Morgan spent a day with a 
rural letter carrier from Wilmington, Ohio, 
and brought back a first-hand account of 
the kind of personal service that rural car- 
riers are famous for. 

Two items in this issue will be of special 
interest to the city delivery force. POSTAL 
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LIFE went to Natick, Massachusetts, to see ~ 
how the Army experts—people who know 
something about uniforms—combine with 
our own Bureau of Personnel to make sure 
that the postal uniform is indeed one of a 
kind. 

Another article tells letter carriers why aR 
they are being asked to start now with .“ 
preparations for a census that won’t come “* - 


until 1970. %, wy - 


Also in this issue are reports on the ct 
Department’s first national minority con- 
ference, a feature on a fascinating postal 
career begun 60 years ago, and a column 
of sheer fantasy by Tim Larkin. 

The sprightly art of cartoonist Randall 
McDougall brightens our pages for the first 
time. 

All is part of an extra effort to improve 
upon a promising beginning and to make 
POSTAL LIFE the “enjoyable and educa- 
tional experience” which we promised in the 
first issue. 


Kw ole 


Editor 








Our Readers Sling Mail 


Beats Breakfast 

My first copy of POSTAL LIFE 
arrived in the mail this morning 
and took precedence over all else, 
including breakfast and a rather 
pressing matter having to do with 
a local bank and the mortgage on 
my house. 

POSTAL LIFE is great! The ar- 
ticles in the first issue indicate that 
a remarkable amount of thought 
must have been the prime mover 
behind the press that printed it. I 
like, in particular, the articles on 
the handicapped employee and 
women. I think there are places 
for both in the postal service and 
I hope they are here to stay. 

James L. Wallace 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 53202 


With ZIP! 


Hurray! A magazine with zip! 
Especially enjoyed the article about 
women in the postal service. Hope 
Jerome Keating of the Postal Rec- 
ord will take notice that many mem- 
bers of NALC in good standing 
are women. 

Lucile Ruonavaara 
Career Sub Carrier 
Saginaw, Mich. 48605 


Thanks, Mac 
After reading your first publica- 
tion from cover to cover, may I 
offer my congratulations for a well 
done job! 
Harold McAvoy 
President 
National Association of 
Post Office Mail Handlers 
AFL-CIO 
Washington, D.C. 20004 


Human Element 

It gives one self-satisfaction and 
pleasure to find that our Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien is 
more than interested in the ‘human 
element’ in the Postal Service. 

To say that we enjoyed the first 
issue of POSTAL LIFE is an under- 
statement, as each article touched 
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close to home base. Needless to 
say, my husband and I read it 
cover to cover, and just knowing 
somebody cares whether we are ‘in- 
structed and informed’ gives one a 
good feeling. 

We are both postal clerks and are 
happy in our jobs knowing that our 
efforts bring a little bit of happiness 
across the universe. 

Fred Gale 

Trustee, Local 172 

Lydia Gale 

Vice President, Publicity 

U.F.P.C. Local 172 
Miami, Fla. 33162 


Very Dull 


I am sorry to say, the first issue 
is very dull. It is more of an official 
bulletin than a live magazine. 

You should have articles written, 
not by officials, but mainly by 
writers. We have many of both 
prose and poetry in the post office. 
There should be a short story from 
time to time and also book reviews. 
I hope you will have a poetry col- 
umn. 

M.E. Ben-Ami 
Bronx, N.Y. 10452 


Refused 


I’m sending my copy of POSTAL 
LIFE back refused so that more 
money can be allotted for our well 
deserved pay increase. 

Paul A. Kline 
Hagerstown, Md. 21740 


SAM Mail 

Received the first issue of 
POSTAI. LIFE in this morning’s 
mail and during my lunch hour 
leafed through it at random and 
also read in its entirety the article, 
“Mail for Our Men in Viet Nam.” 

This article impressed me deeply 
with its details of the entire mail 
operation, but the most rewarding 
part was information it contained 
pertaining to delivery schedules of 
the various classes of mail. Now I 
can tell my patrons about how long 


to expect for delivery of a surface 
mail package, a SAM parcel, or a 
first class letter, and can add a 
few details as to the “whys” it takes 
that many days. 
Elmer G. Boyd 
Postmaster 
Sparta, Ohio 43350 


Drop of Water 


Our new magazine is like a ray 
of sunshine on a cloudy day. There 
has been a basic need for communi- 
cation between all crafts of career 
employees for quite some time. 

I would like to say thank you for 
a most interesting and informative 
publication, but it was only a drop 
of water to a thirsty man—let’s have 
more. 

William Corcoran 
Clerk 
Jersey City N.J. 07307 


Splendid 
Received your first issue of: 

POSTAL LIFE, and may I be the 
first to say it is splendid! Your idea 
of a “communications medium” for 
the world’s greatest communication 
system is unique as the American 
way of life. CONGRATULA- 
TIONS! 

Jacinto Navarro 

Special Delivery Messenger 
Tampa, Fla. 33601 


Slow Mail 

I read with considerable interest 
‘Mail for Our Men in Viet Nam.” 
I can’t agree that mail to our men 
is delivered with all that alacrity 
and dispatch. I have saved two en- 
velopes that made the trip to Viet 
Nam three times before my son 
finally received them. 

Most of his Christmas packages 
were delivered well and rapidly ex- 
cept for one which was returned 
here to Cleveland marked undeliver- 
able. 

Congratulations on the POSTAL 
LIFE publication which, I believe, 
will be appreciated, enjoyed, and 

















used as a forum to express gripes 
by great numbers of employees. 

Mrs. Rita U. Kral, R.N. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101 


People to People 


Here at last is the long absent 
link to complete the chain of com- 
munications between the Depart- 
ment’s most valuable asset—its peo- 
ple. 

Here’s to many happy issues. 

Paul Scop, Editor 
Orange Postal Union 
Dispatch 
Orange, Calif. 92669 


Please Don't 
Congratulations on the first, and 
fine, issue of POSTAL LIFE. 
BUT PLEASE, let’s don’t have 
this business of continuing an article 
on a page across the span of the 
magazine. POSTAL LIFE would 
be much easier to read through if 
all the articles were continued page 
by page to their conclusion. 
Ellsworth Moor 
Assistant Postmaster 
Boaz, Ala. 35957 


We agree. No more hop, skip 
and hunt.—PL 


Hallelujah! 

POSTAL LIFE, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
. . « hallelujah! 

This is a most refreshing change 
from the staid materials which have 
emanated from the POD for so 
many years. The impact of this 
new magazine should be tremen- 
dous. We bow low to your sensitiv- 
ity and awareness. Praises be to 
PMG O’Brien for being responsive 
to your alertness to this need. 

Stephen W. Ryder 
Vice President, Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio, Inc. 
Campbell Hall, N.Y. 10916 


Profit Sharing 

Your first issue of POSTAL 
LIFE deserves a_ tremendous 
amount of praise for a job well 
done. Mailing directly to all Postal 
Employees will give us the feeling 
of one big family working for the 


same goals, and sharing in the 
“profits” of service to our Govern- 
ment. We all can learn first hand 
information from our Employer, 
the coming improvements, what the 
future has in store for career em- 
ployees and many benefits to at- 
tract career personnel. 

Daniel J. De Venio 

Secretary, Hackensack 

Postal Union 

Hackensack, N.J. 07602 


Star Routes 
I read the magazine with con- 

siderable interest and was particu- 
larly interested in the article on 
pages 14 and 15, concerning service 
rendered by star route contractors. 
Since I represent star route con- 
tractors, you can understand my 
personal interest in this article and 
I want to congratulate whoever 
composed same for POSTAL LIFE. 

L.E. Ernst 

General Manager 

National Star Route Mail 

Carriers’ Association 

Washington, D.C. 20003 


Potential 
I have just received my first is- 
sue of POSTAL LIFE and I think 
it has great possibilities. I’m sure 
it will be warmly accepted by all 
postal employees. 
John S. Mikolay, Editor 
Branch 385 Relay NALC 
Youngstown, Ohio 44509 


Sends to Son 

I am forwarding POSTAL LIFE 
to my son in the service. Needless 
to say I have expressed my opinion. 








REPLY REQUESTED 


This space is devoted to you, 
the reader. You are the final judge 
of POSTAL LIFE, and your feel- 
ings are important to us. This is 
the forum for your comments and 
complaints. Letters may be ad- 
dressed to Publications Editor, 
POSTAL LIFE, Room 2508, 
Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20260. 








POSTAL LIFE magazine should be 
well received by every one. Thank 
you all for my copy. 

Kenneth Paul Alexander 
Portland, Me. 04102 


To Vietnam 

As a career postal clerk (30 
years) I wish to thank you for the 
copy of POSTAL LIFE. This copy 
is being mailed to my youngest son 
serving in Vietnam with the United 
States Marines. 

I write to him every day and mail 
an average of 2 parcels a week. 

Thank God for our Postal Service. 

Abraham Kaliner 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Stamp Out 


POSTAL LIFE is just another 
unnecessary expense to the govern- 
ment. It has its good points, but 
considering the cost, I definitely 
would suggest its publication be 
canceled. 

Howard Crume, Jr. 
Westby, Wis. 54667 


Wrong Way? 


Look at the back cover of your 
first issue. The official seal on the 
wall still has the horse running in 
the wrong direction. Your new mag- 
azine is very good. 

Lloyd J. Harris 
Letter Carrier 
Harvey, La. 70058 


The horse drew any number of 
comments. As noted in our article 
on uniforms (page 15), there’s 
nothing unusual about postal pon- 
ies running in different directions. 


Likes Name 


We extend our congratulations to 
your first issue of POSTAL LIFE. 
The title is appropriate. It is 
informative and it makes the em- 
ployees feel that they are a part of 
the Post Office which seems to be so 
large and impersonal. 
We will be looking forward to 
your next issue. 
Joseph Leone 
President UFPC, Local 2 
San Francisco, Calif. 94119 





Rural Carrier-- 
Like One 
Of the Family 


Four-year-old Jackie, Jr., waits for the mail. 
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Isaac Budrey has “imore places to hunt and fish 
than a man can shake a stick at”—and it’s all a fringe 
benefit from working for the Post Office. 

Ike Budrey, as his co-workers and patrons call 
him, is a rural letter carrier. Whenever he sees a likely 
spot for hunting or fishing along his route, he asks 
the owner for permission to come back on his day 
off and try his luck. For rural carriers, that’s a benefit 
Congress never enacted. It also tells something about 
an unusual government service—a service that main- 
tains an individual touch and personality all its own. 

Rural carriers know the people on their routes. 
They know what their patrons do for a living, what 
newspapers they read, what crops and livestock they 
raise, how many children they have, and whether they 
are too old or sick to come to the roadside box to pick 
up their mail. 

In many ways, the rural carrier is like one of 
the family. 

‘Isaac Budrey’s rural route heads out of Wil- 
mington, Ohio, a town of about 12,000 and the seat 
of Clinton County. Budrey has been delivering rural 
mail around Wilmington since 1950. 

He is a member of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, a life long resident of Wilming- 
ton and a chef of considerable accomplishment. His 
pride is an old-fashioned wood burning stove which 
he says gives food an excellent flavor. 

Ike checks into the Wilmington Post Office 
about 5:30 a.m. to begin casing the mail for the 330 
boxes on his 68-mile route. Each separation in Bud- 
rey’s rural carrier case is marked with the patron’s 
name as well as his address. City carrier cases are 
marked only with addresses. 

Names are important on rural routes; mail 
often comes addressed simply to Sam Jackson, Route 
3, Wilmington, Ohio 45177. Budrey likes an unusual 
name because only one patron is likely to have it. 

“T’ve got nine Hanes on my route,” Budrey 
explains. “Now here’s a letter for Pauline Hanes. 
Whose wife is she?” Most of the time Ike Budrey 
knows. If he doesn’t, he consults his route book, which 
lists the names of every member of each patron’s 
family. City carriers’ route books list only addresses, 
no names. 

Once his mail is cased, Budrey straps it into 
bundles, loads it into his station wagon, and heads 
out of town. He is usually ready to go about 8:30 a.m., 
but when there is ice or snow on the roads, he tries to 
leave earlier. 

“Being regular is important,” Budrey has found. 























By 8 a.m., Budrey is loading mail from dock at rear of post office. 


Some people have to walk quite a 
distance from their farms to their 
roadside mailbox, and they take a 
dim view of having to wait—possi- 
bly in the rain or cold—or come 
back later because the carrier is 
late. 

“Got a few celebrities on the 
route,” Budrey says as he pulls up 
to one of his first stops. “State Sen- 
ator lives here.” 

Pointing to a field that runs 
along the road, Budrey notes that 
the farmer has started cutting his 
wheat. Corn, wheat and soybeans 
are the major crops in the Wilming- 
ton area—an area Budrey describes 
as having “some pretty good high 
powered farmers.” 

He is watching the little 
flags attached to mail boxes. If the 
flag is raised, the patron has placed 
outgoing mail in the box and the 
carrier must stop to pick it up. Nor- 
mally, the mail is taken back to the 
post office for dispatch. But rural 
service has its own version of 
ABCD mail. If a patron has outgo- 
ing mail addressed for delivery far- 


ther down the pike, the carrier can 
drop it off the same day. He simply 
cancels the stamp by making an X 
across it. 

Passing an empty house, 
Budrey says someone may “jump 
up” there anytime. When Budrey 
gets mail addressed to someone he’s 
never heard of, he holds it for a 
week or so—just in case the ad- 
dressee suddenly “jumps up” on his 
route. 

Patrons often wait by their 
boxes for Budrey’s arrival. The 
adults are interested in the mail, or 
maybe in passing the time of day. 
The children will take the mail too, 
but they are really hoping for some- 
thing else—candy. 

At one stop, four hopeful 
young girls cluster around the box. 
They turn away disappointed— 
mail, but no candy. 

“Dadgummit,” Budrey ex- 
claims as he pulls away, “I’ve gen- 
erally got something for the kids 
but they hit me up real hard yes- 
terday and I’ve only got one piece 
left. Can’t give one piece of candy 


to four girls.” 

The one remaining piece of 
candy—a lollipop—is disposed of 
at the next stop. But the children 
further down the route won’t have 
to go away empty handed, because 
it is now 9:35 and, running on 
time, Budrey has arrived at the gen- 
eral store. He stops to stretch his 
legs, talk with the proprietor, and 
replenish his supply of lollipops. 


Back on the route, Budrey 
resumes his running commentary on 
his patrons. 

“This fellow down the road, 
he’s a big jersey cattle man.” A 
metal cutout of a black angus is 
mounted atop another farmer’s 
mailbox, indicating his stock-in- 
trade. “Got gobs of ’em,” Budrey 
says. 

He points to a piece of 
property. “This old boy got rich. 
They paid him $76,000 for seven 
acres when they cut the main road 
through his land. Got so well heeled 
he quit farming.” 

Most rural carriers like their 
jobs, and Ike Budrey is no excep- 
tion. There are, of course, those 
hunting and fishing spots. But it’s a 
lot more than that; it’s getting to 
know people. 

With cars and better roads, 
the people living on rural routes are 
no longer isolated. Still, rural car- 
riers perform some services that 
can’t be found in the Postal Manual. 

They will pick up a dress 
from a patron and drop it off at her 
sister’s place a few miles down the 
road. They will deliver groceries to 
a patron who is too sick to go to 
the store. They will take the mail 
to the door of an old couple who 
find that their roadside box gets 
farther away with each passing year. 

“It may not be strictly ac- 
cording to the rule book,” Ike Bud- 
rey acknowledges, “but they tell us 
to please the patron. Anyway, I like 
to help out as long as it doesn’t de- 
lay the mail.” 

The United States Postal 
Service runs a cash business. On 
rural routes, however, there is room 
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for a little credit, too. Rural car- 
riers don’t keep a scale with them, 
so when their patrons have a par- 
cel, most carriers take it to the post 
office, pay the postage and collect 
the following day. And if there is 
postage due, the carrier leaves the 
letter along with a note. The next 
day he will find the money care- 
fully counted into an envelope in 
the patron’s box. 


Budrey hasn’t “been beat 
out of a penny yet.” 


Dogs are the traditional 
nemesis of letter carriers, and there 
is no shortage of them on rural 
routes. Budrey can depend on three 
of the many dogs on his route to 
charge out almost every day, bark 
a bit and chase his car for a few 
yards. They mean no harm, though, 
and if Budrey must get out of his 
car there is no problem. “I don’t 
think they’d bite hot butter,” is the 
way he puts it. 

The real danger in farm 
areas is the bigger livestock. Re- 
cently a pig “that must have 
weighed 500 pounds” ambled out 
of a ditch into a near collision 
course with Budrey’s station wagon. 
Budrey managed to swerve quickly 
enough to miss the pig. If he hadn’t 
he would have badly damaged his 
car and created a lot of instant 
bacon. 


About 11 a.m. Budrey’s 
route takes him past an elementary 
school, and he has arranged with 
the school superintendent to eat 
lunch there. During the regular 
school year he eats at the same time 
as the kindergarten. It’s noisy, but 
fun. This summer his luncheon com- 
panions are children attending a 
Project Head Start program at the 
school. 


It takes only 75 minutes to 
complete the route after lunch. 
When he has delivered the mail to 
the last box, Budrey returns to the 
Wilmington Post Office. 


He has been on the road 
about four hours, covering 68 miles, 
much of it in a criss-cross pattern. 
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Robert Collett, Wilmington area historian, signs for certified mail. 


He has retraced his path on a num- 
ber of occasions and crossed back 
and forth over some key roads 
three or four times. He has trav- 
eled on well-paved highways and 
meandered down narrow farm lanes 
paved only with crushed stone. 
Throughout his run he has 
followed a route laid out by the De- 
partment. If for any reason he has 
to make a detour of more than half- 


a-mile, he must report it to Post- 
master Elvin B. McKay. 

Unpaved roads and frequent 
stopping and starting are rough on 
motor vehicles. Budrey uses three 
sets of snow tires every winter and 
burns out two sets of brakes a year. 
In two years of delivering the mail 
six days a week—the normal work 
week for rural carriers—he logs 
about 75,000 miles. Then it’s time 
























for a new station wagon. 

Heavy winter snows some- 
times make the most remote roads 
on Budrey’s route impassable. And 
when he miscalculates and gets 
stuck, a friendly farmer comes to 
the rescue with his tractor to keep 
the mail moving. 

The vagaries of the weather 
may occasionally slow delivery, but 
the 10 million American families 
on rural routes get good, depend- 
able mail service. 

Rural delivery is a popular 
service. For the most part, it has 
been‘ since it got under way. But 
70 years ago there were some 
doubters. 

“The delivery of mail by 
this government to the doors of the 
farms will destroy the rural life of 
which America is so proud,” said a 
member of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Some people held that farm- 
ers’ mail wasn’t important enough 
to justify the effort and expense in- 
volved in delivering it. 

John Wanamaker is recog- 
nized as the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral to advocate rural delivery. He 
put forth the idea in 1890, and 
although he used $10,000 in 1891 
to experiment with delivery in com- 
munities of 300 to 3,000 popula- 
tion, he was unable to obtain funds 
for rural routes until March, 1893, 
a month before he retired. 

His successor, W. S. Bissell, 
thought the plan impractical, and it 
remained for the next Postmaster 
General, William L. Wilson, with a 
fund of $40,000 to inaugurate the 
first routes in his home county of 
Jefferson in West Virginia. 

Five carriers set out that 
October 1, 1896. Demand for the 
new service spread so rapidly that 
in nine months mail was being de- 


are listed in the Postal Manual 


livered over 82 routes operating 
from 43 post offices in 29 states. 

That experience set the stage 
for the crucial test of rural deliv- 
ery in 1899 under Postmaster Gen- 
eral Charles Emory Smith. Instead 
of having delivery on a few routes 
here and there, Smith decided to 
extend the service throughout an 
entire county. He selected Charles 
County, Maryland. 

The service started with four 
two-horse postal wagons operating 
throughout the countryside. They 
were equipped with all the appli- 
ances of a traveling post office, each 
with its clerk empowered to issue 
money orders, register and deliver 
letters, and cancel stamps on let- 
ters collected. In addition, the 
wagons supplied mail at designated 
points to 20 rural carriers, for 
whom cross routes were laid out. 
In this way all the territory em- 
bodied in the order was brought 
within easy reach of the mails and 
387 of the county’s 453 square miles 
were covered. 

Patrons were so pleased with 









Last lollipop goes to eight-year-old Ronnie Sanderson. 


the new service that their enthusias- 
tic response helped assure the es- 
tablishment of rural delivery on a 
permanent basis. As for Postmaster 
General Smith, he summed up the 
advantages of the new system this 
way: 

“It stimulates social and 
business correspondence, and swells 
the postal receipts. Its introduction 
is invariably followed by a large 
increase in the circulation of the 
press and of periodical literature. 
The farm is thus brought into direct 
daily contact with the currents and 
movements of business world... . 
The material and measurable bene- 
fits are signal and unmistakable.” 

Today, some 31,000 rural 
carriers cover almost 1.9 million 
miles each day to deliver mail to 
37 million persons. Undoubtedly, 
most rural residents would agree 
with the sentiments of an early 
patron who summed it up elo- 
quently: 

“We would feel as though it 
would take away part of life to give 
it up.” 
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PEOPLE PROBLEMS 


“Dear Sirs: 

Please give me the name and 
address of a man who lives in a 
house in my State. He has a barn, 
and the barn has an eagle’s nest. 
I don’t know his name, but his 
barn is red and you can’t miss it. 
He did me a good favor when I 
was traveling through his town, 
but I can’t recall the name of the 
place. Enclosed please find an 
airmail return envelope, for your 
reply, since I am anxious to 
thank him.” 

This type of letter is typical of 
some of the correspondence pouring 
in daily to the Customer Relations 
Division of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

The Division was compelled in 
this instance to reply that, unfortu- 
nately, it had missed getting the ad- 
dress of house — man — barn — 
eagle combination. 

The harsh day-to-day realities in- 
volved in handling an average of 
100 daily customer letters ranging 
from those concerning a neighbor- 
hood disagreement over the location 
of a mailbox to those suggesting 
candy-flavored postage stamps, as 
well as more serious service matters, 
requires the Division to devote its 


time to requests where there is at 
least a fighting chance of Assisting 
the customer. 

While Division experts cannot 
always rectify a particular problem, 
they frequently can correct a cause 
and prevent a repetition. There was, 
for example, the typical case of a 
woman who had been vacationing 
away from home. She wrote post- 
cards and letters to many friends 
while she was staying at a particular 
motel. 

But, she complained to the cus- 
tomer relations people, none were 
ever delivered. She gave the Division 
a complete account, told employees 
how she had written her corres- 
pondence, addressed it, stamped it, 
and ‘deposited it in a large box 
marked: “For Deposit of Litter.” 

Customer relations persuaded the 
motel to change the word to “trash.” 
The case is only one of dozens in 
which patrons drop letters into an 
amazing variety of non-postal re- 
ceptacles — including police call 
boxes — and then complain about 
non-delivery. 

Almost commonplace are com- 
plaints from angry wives who think 
that non-delivery is a postal problem 
when, in fact, it might be a matter of 


a letter forgotten for months in a 
golf bag or some other unlikely 
place. Sometimes a husband will ap- 
peal for assistance, such as this, in 
covering his guilt: 

“My wife is going to write you 
about some letters that were delayed. 
Please take the blame; I forgot to 
mail them, but I had to tell her I 
did. If you really are for good cus- 
tomer relations, you will do this 
little thing.” 

Division employees — who are 
married themselves — are sympa- 
thetic. They’ve had the same prob- 
lems. 

The Division will respond with 
regrets to the lady, explaining the 
delay was due to an unfortunate 
human oversight. 

In another area, damage and loss 
complaints often reflect the foibles 
of human nature. 

The Division frequently finds (as 
every window clerk knows) that a 
customer with a valuable and fragile 
item will often try to mail it in 
wrapping of the thinnest tissue 
paper, while Grandma — sending a 
50¢ tin toy to little Oscar — seem- 
ingly will have it encased in steel. 

When damage is the result of 
flimsy packaging, the Division ad- 
vises the customer of the problem 
and usually he won’t repeat. 

Not all of a day’s mail will involve 
complaints. There are reassuring 
notes like this one from a pleased 
customer who enclosed the following 
item from the Bluffton (Ohio) 
News: 

“A potato chip delivery route be- 
tween Bluffton and Viet Nam takes 
about four days now. Ralph Non- 
namaker’s former employee, Jim 
Motter, is stationed in Saigon. Jim 
had developed a tremendous hunger 
for good old-fashioned American 
potato chips. 

“Ralph packed a lard can full of 
fresh chips, packaged it and sent the 
whole thing to Saigon. That was on a 
Thursday. He received a thank-you 
letter, written the Monday after, 
saying the chips were delicious.” 





Speaker of the House John W. 
McCormack likes to call postal em- 
ployees “the Marines of the civil 
service.” 

The Speaker has said that the 
government traditionally looks to the 
postal service whenever there is a big 
job to do. 

In 1970, the federal service is 
going to call out its “Marines” again, 
this time for one of the biggest jobs 
ever undertaken. 

Postal workers will be asked to 
participate in the Census Bureau’s 











MAIL POLL-- 
Your Part in the 1970 Census 


decennial struggle to count every 
human being in the nation. The city 
delivery service will be requested to 
help with the tallying. 

The eighteenth census would be 
the first ever conducted by mail, and 
Congress is taking a look at the plan. 
Census Bureau Director A. Ross 
Eckler has told. Congress that a 
census with post office assistance 
could be one of the most accurate 
ever. His evaluation, he said, is 
supported by a series of test mailings 
during the past séveral years. 


Some were in rural areas, but 
there has yet been no decision by 
the Census Bureau to seek an ex- 
tension of the census-by-mail tech- 
nique to rural areas. 

Plans now call for postal assist- 
ance in the heavily populated parts 
of the nation. Carriers in many 
cities, in fact, are already well along 
with preparatory work, getting ready 
now for the big job they will be 
asked to do in 1970. 

Not that the letter carrier will be 
doing any more door-to-door duty 
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"the letter carrier is the only person 


than he normally does, and he will 
not be asking questions across the 
threshold. 

The letter carrier’s labors in be- 
half of the census essentially will 
involve extra sorting and more mark- 
ing up and, most importantly, a con- 
tribution of expertise that is uniquely 
his. The postman’s familiarity with 
his route and its residents is a body 
of knowledge that is available no- 
where else. 

It is a capability that could deter- 
mine much of the success of the 
census. The letter carrier will use 
his experience to make sure that the 
nation’s biggest attendance taking is 
as accurate as possible. 

It is no small responsibility. Error 
means far more than a slip in statis- 
tics. 

Census figures affect every phase 
of national life, from Congress to 
Wall Street, from farm to foreign 
trade, from industry to recreation. 
The totals influence the spending of 
billions of dollars, the commitment 
of manpower and resources, the fu- 
ture production of everything from 
diapers to caskets. 

The job of counting noses, of 
course, has grown steadily since that 
first survey team reported in 1790 
that 3,929,214 souls lived in the 
United States. Today, there are just 
too many doors to knock on. 

The magnitude of the task was il- 
lustrated vividly in the years follow- 
ing the 1960 census when it became 
apparent that the population esti- 
mate of 179 million was low and 
that perhaps as many as five million 
persons had not been counted at all. 

Many of them were infants less 
than one year old, theorizes James 
L. McPherson, Census Bureau ex- 
pert. In 1960, he said, there were 
more 10-year-olds than the number 
expected on the basis of the children 
under one year old recorded in the 
1950 census. 

Others who may have gone un- 
counted, he said, are people with a 
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tenuous relationship to a household 
— maids who live in, boarders, and 
others. 

They are persons, he pointed out, 
whom a letter carrier would not 
overlook. 

“Failure to locate family groups 
accounted for more than one-half 
the ‘total miss’ in past censuses,” 
McPherson said. In many cases, he 
said, it was merely because the cen- 
sus taker did not know about a house 
behind a house. Again something 
that would be known to the letter 
carrier. 

Tenement areas have presented 
their own problems to 
enumerators. 

“Fuzz,” explained McPherson, “is 
a term of ghetto slang used to iden- 
tify any persons connected with law 
or authority — not only police but 
welfare workers, public health 


census 


nurses and census enumerators as 
well. The only person connected 
with authority who is not viewed 
with hostility or suspicion is the let- 
ter carrier.” 

It was more than chance that led 
the Census Bureau to the decision 
for a population census by mail. 
Bureau experts, who were planning 
the 1970 enumeration almost as 
soon as 1960 was finished, began to 
develop procedures for a national 
mail call in 1963. 

At that time, there was some 
reservation, but a series of tests in 
recent years has demonstrated the 
practicality and outright advantages 
of such a system. So, in June, 1966, 
then Secretary of Commerce John 
T. Connor made the formal request, 
and Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien replied: glad to help out. 

Since then, work has been under 





Clerk Andrew Rankin and Postmaster Frank A. Lattanzi sort forms 
for a special mail census taken in New Haven, Conn., last April. 








who is not viewed with suspicion” 


way in earnest. Harold G. Perry, 
of distribution and delivery, is co- 
ordinating census activities for the 
Post Office Department. Perry 
joined the postal service 30 years 
ago as a substitute carrier in Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. He graduated from 
Detroit Tech, was in Europe during 
World War II, handling servicemen’s 
mail from Normandy to Bavaria, 
and wound up after his military dis- 
charge attached to postal head- 
quarters and the Bureau of Opera- 
tions where he has been ever since. 


He is now involved in any number 
of delivery service projects, but 
Perry is fascinated with his census 
assignment, and he is racing to have 
things ready for the big roll call three 
years hence. The undertaking will 
cost the Census Bureau about $180 
million, including a million-dollar 
mailing list and the expenses of the 
Post Office Department, another $7 
million to $10 million. 

Much of the post office responsi- 
bility in the cities will be nothing 
more than the handling of a big 
mailing — something about the size 
of the income tax and not nearly so 
huge as the Christmas rush. Census 
expects to deposit about 40 million 
pieces addressed to dwellings. The 
bureau has brought the addresses 
from a commercial firm. 


The mailing list has a reputation 
for more than 80 percent accuracy, 
but it will be the letter carrier’s 
responsibility to make up for the 
shortcoming. Essentially, this will 
mean a check of every address, a 
painstaking process that is already 
under way. 

Carriers go through a deck of 
cards supplied by the Census Bur- 
eau, crossing off all housing units 
which no longer exist and adding 
addresses of newly constructed 
dwellings. 

It will be perhaps a year before 
the check is completed and there 
will probably be another one just 


like it before the mailing of the ques- 
tionnaires themselves, now tenta- 
tively scheduled for mid-March, 
1970. 

The forms are to arrive about two 
weeks in advance of census day, 
which traditionally has been April 
1, so that letter carriers can make a 
final review and obtain more ques- 
tionnaires, if needed, from local 
census Offices. All forms are to be 
delivered by letter carriers on the 
same day. 


To a large extent, it will be a 
do-it-yourself census. Most of it 
will be compiled from questionnaires 
which individuals themselves must 
complete; there will be relatively few 
visits by enumerators in 1970. 

The letter carrier will be deliver- 
ing a short form to most residences 
and a long questionnaire to every 
fourth household. By law, all persons 
are required to complete whichever 
form they receive and to return it by 
mail to the census office. 

Again, postal employees will be 
asked to assist. They will tie the 
returned forms by census survey 
area before transmitting them to 
census headquarters. 

In some instances, letter carriers 
may help enumerators locate hard- 
to-find residences or individuals. 
Enumerators must make a personal 
call if for some reason a recipient 
neglects to return his questionnaire. 
About 125,000 enumerators will be 
hired in 1970, mostly to handle 
cases in which individuals complete 
forms improperly or not at all. 
Likely, enumerators will also take 
the rural census and the head count 
at hospitals, nursing homes, jails and 
other unusual accommodations. 


If the entire census were to be 
handled by enumerators, about 
200,000 would be required. 

Even with Post Office assistance, 
some persons inevitably will not be 
counted. 


“We know that not everyone in 
the country receives mail,” said Mr. 
Perry. “Many people, whether in 
remote or inaccessible areas or in 
slums, simply don’t want to be 
counted, and carefully avoid identi- 
fication with a mailing address.” 

Although the planning will have 
taken several years, the census must 
be in within a month after the mail- 
ing if the figures are to be considered 
accurate. The bureau is striving to 
obtain a single figure, complete to 
the ninth digit representing the 
population of the entire’ United 
States on a single day. Beneath that 
sum will be a classification showing 
the population by age, sex, race, 
marital status and many other 
aspects. 

Deputy Postmaster General Fred- 
erick C. Belen has assured Congress 
that postal employees are ready to 
do their part. 

He said: “Our post office employ- 
ees serve every community, so it is 
natural that such a task should be 
assigned to them. Our letter carriers 
are respected in their local com- 
munities, and their ability is unques- 
tioned. “They serve in a position of 
trust that has been handed down 
from generation to generation. I am 
confident that they will diligently 
perform any census task we assign 
them.” 


After the letter carrier has done 
his job, the computer will take over. 
The machines will record and com- 
pile answers from millions of pieces 
of return mail, converting the raw 
data into a sea of sums and statistics 
in record time. 

The traditional image of the 
enumerator in the doorway asking 
questions is fading. But the Census 
Bureau is still fond of the story of 
the little girl who was asked to define 
a census taker. She said: “It’s some- 
one who goes around from house to 
house increasing the population.” 
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UNIFORM REFORM 





The Making 
_ Of Postal Blue 


The people at Natick aren’t kind to post office uni- 
forms. 

Edmund G. Storlazzi, for example, reacts to postal- 
regulation-wear with a razor blade. When a crisp, new 
letter carrier’s jacket arrives at his office, he tears right 
into it. 

Storlazzi reverses the garment, opens the shoulder 
joint, evicts the padding and disembowels the sleeve. 
He drags out the lining, tugs at the hem and invades the 
seams. He may even slit open the lapel or rip off the 
buttons, and if he’s really determined, he will cut the 
insignia off the left shoulder. 

Such a performance isn’t unusual for Storlazzi, a tailor 
most of his life, or his co-worker, George M. Gudlevich. 
They would do the same for a military uniform. 

Both are experts in the art of clothes making, and 
they take garments apart to see how well the items have 
been put together. 

The men are members of the quality control team 
which maintains strict watch over the manufacture of 
apparel to be sold to letter carriers, special delivery mes- 
sengers, motor vehicle operators, window clerks and 
other members of the uniformed postal force. 

The team, under coordination of Roger J. Gentil- 
homme, is part of the Natick, Massachusetts, Army 
Laboratories, a vast research complex whose primary 
attention is to the uniformed military force. In com- 
mand is Brigadier General W. M. Mantz and his deputy, 
Colonel Clifford T. Riordan. Dr. S. J. Kennedy is 
director of the Clothing and Organic Materials Division 
which handles military and postal uniforms. 

Natick’s mission, essentially, is the betterment of the 
food, clothing and comforts of the soldier. 

One current project, for example, is the attempt to 
develop radioactive cobalt as a food perservative. On 
display are meat and potatoes that have passed through 
irradiation and emerged sterile and free of the bacteria 
that cause decay. The groceries look like any other, 
but they have been sitting in the open air for 18 months. 

Natick is also experimenting with a solar furnace, a 
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Uniform designer Carlucci fits the pattern onto the fabric. 


series of huge mirrors which concentrates the sun’s 
energy into a four-inch shaft potent enough to burn 
through a half-inch of steel in just 30 seconds. 

There is an arctic chamber where, in the middle of 
summer, a group of men camped for several weeks in 
sub-zero temperatures to test protective clothing. On 
the other side of the same building is a tropical room 
where volunteers walk treadmills in 120-degree heat 
just as if they were making a forced march through an 
Asian jungle. 
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One laboratory is doing research 
for a better parachute; another is 
improving spacewear for astronauts; 
a third has developed boots that will 
stop a spike planted in a lonely 
jungle trail in Viet Nam. 

Textile technology is hardly so 
dramatic, but it is just as important 
to military and non-military alike, 
and the expertise at Natick is some 
of the best in the country. Gathered 
in the same location are specialists 
in fiber and fabric, dye and durabil- 
ity, tailoring and any other aspect 
of the clothing industry. 

A few years ago, when the Post 
Office Department was searching 
for a proving ground, it was quite 
natural to turn to Natick. At that 
time, the major dissatisfaction with 
postal uniforms was. that they 
weren't. 

As recently as four years ago, 
postal apparel was made of no fewer 
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than 60 different fabrics, each with 
its own shade of blue. It was little 
wonder. Early specifications called 
for clothing of “heavy bluish-gray 
worsted serge” or “durable all-wool 
flannel” or “slate color washable 
material of appropriate weight.” 
The official color for the uniform 
of the motor vehicle operator, in- 
cidentally, was Peking blue. 

Vague terms made for uniforms 
of striking individuality. The variety 
meant that the public could have no 
universal image of the postman; 
there was no uniform that would 
clearly identify his craft anywhere 
in the nation. 

Worse still, the couriers them- 
selves could not always be certain 
of the quality of the attire they pur- 
chased. 

Uniform reform began officially 
on April 3, 1961. A meeting called 
by Assistant Postmaster General 


Weather-o-meter’s artificial sun lights face of William S. Newton. 
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Richard J. Murphy with certain 
union representatives and Bureau of 
Personnel staff made two major de- 
cisions: that the quality of the uni- 
form should be guaranteed and that 
the administration of uniform al- 
lowance should be improved. 


Less than a year later, the Uni- 
form Allowance Advisory Board 
was established within the Bureau 
of Personnel, and its membership 
was expanded to include representa- 
tives from other bureaus and addi- 
tional union officials as well as the 
executive secretary of the National 
Association of Uniform Manufac- 
turers, Inc. Mrs. Molly K. Mandell, 
of the Bureau of Personnel, is the 
board’s executive officer. 

The purpose of the board is to 
advise the Assistant Postmaster 
General for Personnel on the ad- 
ministration of the entire uniform 
program—one of the largest civilian 
programs in the world. 

In 1964 the Post Office Depart- 
ment contracted with the Army and 
requested Natick to provide the 
technical expertise to help establish 
a national postal uniform. Today, 
the laboratory’s role in maintaining 
quality affects every employee 
eligible for a uniform allowance. 

Performing under its third $75,- 
000 contract, Natick rides herd on 
the $26 million annual business of 
outfitting more than 235,000 postal 
employees. 

Most of them, of course, are some 
185,000 letter carriers, carrier tech- 
nicians and special delivery mes- 
sengers who are entitled to the max- 
imum $125 yearly allowance. The 
same amount is available to more 
than 5,000 motor vehicle operators, 
1,000 guards and watchmen, a few 
hundred elevator operators and let- 
ter box and general mechanics. 


More than 37,000 window clerks, 
and some 2,500 postmasters who 
perform similar functions, are 
eligible for selected uniform items 
and a $56 annual allowance. 

Traditionally, uniforms have gone 
to those employees who meet the 
public most frequently. For a num- 
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uniforms: a $26 million business 


ber of years, there was no clothing 
allowance; it is only since 1954 that 
Congress authorized such payments. 

The original confrontation be- 
tween Natick and post office garb 
was a battle for the blue. That pop- 
ular hue is regulation dress for sev- 
eral uniformed services, and it was 
Natick’s job to develop a blue that 
is considerably lighter than Navy 
blue and recognizably darker than 
Air Force blue and definitely dis- 
tinct from West Point blue, just 
enough different from any other 
kind of blue to be clearly identified 
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ture of postal uniforms. 

Color is crucial. Cloth is disqual- 
ified for mismatch more than any 
other reason, and such a decision 
can cost a textile mill thousands of 
dollars. 

It is a great responsibility, Camp- 
bell admits. “We want to treat 
everybody alike,” he says. “We 
can’t stretch the requirements for 
the individual manufacturer. If you 
did, you wouldn’t have a uniform.” 

Nine mills are certified by the 
laboratory, and they may produce 
25 different kinds of cloth—serge, 





No fire huffing at Norman S. Buchan, only a dyeing machine. 


as postal blue. 

“It’s a difficult color,” says A. 
Morris Campbell, chief of Natick’s 
Textile Dying Laboratory. Despite 
its full-bodied appearance, he said, 
postal blue is a delicate shade that 
requires the skills of an accomp- 
lished dyer. 

The hue must be light and yet 
lasting; it must be firm enough so 
that it does not fade easily. Most 
of all, it must match as closely as 
possible all the other boits of blue 
woven specifically for the manufac- 
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venetian wool or gabardine, for ex- 
ample—authorized for various uni- 
form items. 

A swatch of every bolt must be 
sent to Natick. A sample of every 
garment now worn by any uni- 
formed employee anywhere in the 
United States is on file at the Massa- 
chusetts laboratory. 

Before the material can be certi- 
fied, it must pass a trial by light and 
color filters which search way down 
deep and tell whether the cloth is 
really true blue. 


Despite the skill and care of the 
dyer, numerous samples are rejected. 

“Of course, the shade is never 
perfect,” Morris Campbell acknowl- 
edges. “You could never match the 
color perfectly. All we ask the mill 
to do is come close.” That means 
manufacturers must stay within 
authorized tolerances. 

The most important test, of 
course, is how well the clothing 
wears, and Natick goes to consider- 
able trouble to make sure that the 
material is strong and that the dye 
is fast. 

The laboratory has a machine 
which condenses the lifetime of a 
garment into four or five days. 
Called a Weather-o-meter, the de- 
vice spins a sample of fabric through 
a constant cycle of wet and dry, 
artificial sunlight and rain, detergent 
and bleach and_perspiration— 
enough maltreatment to demonstrate 
just how gracefully a uniform grows 
old. 

Postal blue is a heather blend 
which means that the mill dyes the 
fiber before it is loomed. The cloth 
is woven of separate strands of white 
and blue which are combined in 
proper proportions. , 

The strength of the weave and its 
reaction to the needle are studied 
carefully. Michael E. Mahar, for 
example, spends a good part of his 
day systematically ripping cloth to 
pieces. 

He uses a very precise machine 
which tells exactly how much pull 
is required to tear fabric apart. 

With similar premeditation, Mrs. 
Earline Brown, a specialist in sew- 
ing, uses the same machine to de- 
stroy seams, taking care to see that 
the breaking point is at least 80 per- 
cent of that for the cloth itself. 

Natick standards require that 
seams be nearly as strong as the 
fabric. The stitching is scrutinized 














Tailor Storlazzi knows uniforms inside out. 


under a microscope, and the thread, 
predictably, is tried and broken on 
another machine. 

Tailoring is left to the critical 
evaluation of Messrs. Storlazzi and 
Gudlevich. Their inspection covers 
such things as the hanging of the 
sleeves, the height of the collar, the 
placement of pleats and the width 
of the lapel. The grain of the fabric 
must run the same way, and the 
pocket corners must be tacked 
firmly enough to anchor them 
against tears. 

Especially touchy is the maroon 
stripe down the trousers’ leg. If the 
trim was stretched when it was ap- 
plied, it will surely shrink and 
wrinkle the garment. 

A major benefit of the arrange- 
ment with Natick has been the re- 
design of the postal uniform. 
Michael P. Carlucci, who has spent 
most of his life in such work, redrew 
the letter carrier’s uniform and most 
other male garments. His work was 
endorsed by the Uniform Allowance 
Advisory Board and issued as na- 
tional specifications. 

One of Carlucci’s new creations 
is a surcoat which will soon be 
ready for distribution. The coat has 
side vents and a zipper that opens 
from the bottom as well as the top, 
features for the convenience of the 
motor vehicle operator who spends 
much of his day seated. 


Natick supplies patterns to gar- 
ment makers and also to individuals 
who request them. Lady postal em- 
ployees who like to sew often prefer 
to make their own uniforms. They 
write for patterns to U.S. Army 
Natick Laboratories; POD Uniform 
Quality Control Office; Natick, 
Massachusetts 01760. There is no 
charge. 

If an item is authorized, such as 
a blouse for a window clerk, the 
seamstress may claim uniform al- 
lowance for the material but not for 
her labor. 

Miss Jean H. Crosson, chief de- 
signer of ladies’ wear, is now in the 
process of turning out a stylish new 
surcoat for lady letter carriers. She 
and Miss Maxine Spengler, who is 
now retired, redesigned the current 
selection for women in the postal 
service. 

Before their work, female postal 
uniforms were merely adaptations 
of male attire. The entire wardrobe 
has now been redone and trans- 
formed into something a little more 
feminine. 

Natick is now creating garments 
especially for the newest members 
of the uniformed force. About 
6,000 mail handlers, custodial and 
vehicle maintenance employees have 
just become eligible for regulation 
wear. They will receive newly de- 
signed shirts, trousers, jackets and 





caps in durable press fabrics. 

For the first time, it will be post 
Office issue. The Department will 
contract for the manufacture and 
supply of the clothing rather than 
reimbursing employees for individ- 
ual purchases. 

Letter carriers and others who 
now deal with the sales representa- 
tive will continue to do so, but 
eventually the reimbursement proc- 
ess will be discontinued and the 
Post Office Department will pay the 
vendor directly. The change is 
scheduled for early next year. 

Perhaps the most noticed revision 
in the uniform has been the reversal 
of the horse in the post office in- 
signia. The emblem is patterned 
after the Department’s official seal, 
and since the patch appears on the 
left shoulder, the horse had seemed 
to be running to the rear. 

Eighteen months ago the uniform 
advisory board voted to rein the 
horse about and head him in the 
other direction. However, the ac- 
tion did not change the official seal, 
and the one pictured on the back 
cover of the last issue of POSTAL 
LIFE is still as correct as the in- 
signia. 

This means, of course, that the 
Department has horses running in 
both directions. But. that isn’t in- 
consistent. It’s just like incoming 
and outgoing mails. 











Meeting of Minority Leaders: 
A National EEO Conference 


Minorities will be in the major- 
ity at a September conference of 
high ranking postal employees. 

More than 275 persons of both 
sexes and assorted racial and ethnic 
backgrounds have been invited to 
meet in Washington to swap ideas 
and map plans for promoting equal 
opportunity throughout the postal 
service. 

Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien will address the group 
and then meet participants at a re- 
ception he will give in their honor. 
Members of Congress, including 


Tour Superintendent Lucille Ashford 
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Rep. Robert N. C. Nix, Chairman 
f the Postal Operations Subcom- 
‘ttee, will also speak. 


Participants themselves are liv- 
ing examples of one of the largest 
and most successful equal oppor- 
tunity programs in the nation; all 
are women or minority group mem- 
bers who have attained ‘ middle 
management or policy making posi- 
tions at pay levels PFS-11 and 
higher. 

Their job, essentially, is to make 
the program still better. The Post 
Office Department now employs 
some 130,000 Negroes, Spanish- 
speaking Americans, and persons of 
Oriental descent as well as other 
minorities. 

Among those expected at the 
Washington conclave are such in- 
dividuals as Robert Birdsong, 
Negro chief of employment and 
services at Chicago; Jesse H. Wool- 
folk, a Negro, medical officer at 
Chicago; Charles Arroyo, Spanish 
speaking postal service officer from 
the Denver Regional Office; Thel- 
bert W. King, an American Indian, 
director of data operations at At- 
lanta Postal Data Center; Jessie W. 
Teel, another Indian, chief of com- 
puter operations at Dallas Postal 
Data Center; Carlton A. Cooper, 
Negro postal inspector from Phila- 
delphia; and, of course, the Negro 
heads of the nation’s three largest 
post offices; John R. Strachan, of 
New York; Henry W. McGee, of 


Chicago; and Leslie N. Shaw, of 
Los Angeles. 

Minority members from head- 
quarters will include Ronald B. 
Lee, director of the Office of Plan- 
ning and Systems Analysis; Carl M. 
Patterson, chief photographer; 
Henry L. Dixon, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Postmaster 
General; Neil Halliday, mail han- 
dling mechanization engineer; Mrs. 
Evelyn B. Anderson, personnel 
staffing specialist; Juan Lopez, em- 
ployee development officer; Mrs. 
Ena St. Louis, an attorney in the 
Office of the General Counsel. 


About 107,000 women work 
for the postal service, and they will 
be represented at a special study 
session during the conference. 
Sixty-two female employees who 
hold a variety of positions have 
been invited. 


There are, for example, Mrs. 
Virginia Dodge, postmaster at Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill.; Mrs. Martha 
Shaw, an accounting programs of~ 
ficer at the Dallas Regional Office; 
Mrs. Catherine M. O’Connor, di- 
rector of administrative services at 
New York; Mrs. Mary C. Warren, 
chief of employment and placement 
at the San Francisco Regional Of- 
fice; Mrs. Priscilla Chittick, com- 
puter analyst at the New York 
Postal Data Center; Mrs. Ethel K. 
Fuller, hearing officer-examiner at 
the San Francisco Regional Office; 
Mrs. Lucille Ashford, tour super- 
intendent, Los Angeles, who is the 
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Postmaster General O’Brien with Postmasters Shaw, McGee and Strachan 


highest ranking Negro woman in the 
field service. 

Mrs. Ashford, who was promoted 
last April, is in charge of tour two at 
Los Angeles’ giant Terminal Annex. 
In the level PFS-12 tour super- 
intendent position, she oversees 51 
supervisors, more than 1,500 em- 
ployees and the processing of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pieces of mail 
daily. 

Mrs. Ashford began her postal 
career at the same Terminal Annex 
as a temporary clerk in 1942. She 
became a foreman of mails in 1957, 
progressed to general foreman in 
1964 and assistant tour superin- 
tendent in 1966. 

She has earned a master’s degree 
in business administration from the 
University of Southern California, 
and she graduated from the same 


institution with a bachelor’s degree 
in the same field in 1949. 

Her husband, the late Wilbur 
Ashford, another career postal em- 
ployee, was superintendent of Green- 
mead Station at the time of his death 
in 1960. Mrs. Ashford’s brother-in- 
law is Emmett Ashford, of the 
American League, the first Negro 
umpire in major league baseball. He 
also was an employee of the Los 
Angeles post office in the 1940’s. 

Mrs. Ashford’s participation in 
the Washington conference will be 
her latest distinction. 

Conference chairman is As- 
sistant Postmaster General Richard 
J. Murphy, chief of personnel, who 
is also equal employment oppor- 
tunity officer for the Post Office 
Department. 

A focal point for the conference 


will be the newly created Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Division 
within the Bureau of Personnel. 


The new division brings with it 
a fledgling field service designed to 
coordinate efforts in post offices 
throughout the nation. Conference 
participants will meet their respec- 
tive EEO coordinators and discuss 
operating procedures for the new 
system. Five coordinators, each 
responsible for three regions, have 
been appointed. 


Director of the new division is 
Paul Nagle who reports to Assistant 
Postmaster General Murphy. Nagle, 
who has spent 30 years in the postal 
service, has lengthy experience in 
equal opportunity and labor rela- 
tions. 


He is a former president of the 
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a special panel on 


National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion, and he was instrumental in 
eliminating the Caucasian require- 
ment from the association’s consti- 
tution in 1958. 

After the group merged with 
the National Federation of Post Of- 
fice Clerks, Nagle served as a vice 
president of the United Federation 
of Postal Clerks. 

Nagle’s deputy is Miss Eva Tug- 
gle who joined the postal service in 
1940 and has risen to one of the 
highest positions held by a woman. 


The object of the new division 
and field coordinators is to give 
even greater attention at the work- 
ing level to equal opportunity. Post 
offices themselves will retain prime 
responsibility, but coordinators will 
now be available as they are needed. 

Among other things, EEO co- 
ordinators will be able to review 
programs in different areas and to 
determine how effective or uniform 
the efforts are. The coordinator, 
for example, would be able to sug- 
gest that a technique which has 
been successful in one post office 
be adopted in another. 

The minority conference this 
fall is expected to produce a valu- 
able picture of the program nation- 
ally as well as recommendations for 
further improvement. 

Prime topics will be recruiting 
and placement, training and promo- 
tions systems. The conference will 
also talk over bidding and assign- 
ment procedures in different post 
offices and methods of assigning 
employees temporarily to higher 
level positions. 

Other aspects of the postal 
service may be singled out for dis- 
cussion as the participants desire. 

Postmasters—41 have been in- 
vited to the conference—have a 
special responsibility. 

Those at the Washington meet- 
ing head their own Postmasters Pro- 
grams for Progress which are estab- 
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lished as well in some 260 other 
large post offices. Essentially a 
systematic endeavor to improve 
equal opportunity on all fronts, the 
project requires postmasters to re- 
port on such items as recruitment, 
specifying approaches to the minor- 
ity community and any other af- 
firmative effort to hire minorities. 

The report also describes train- 
ing offered to minority employees, 
lists promotions and cites jobs 
which for the first time have been 
filled by minorities. The postmas- 
ter mentions any community activ- 
ities in behalf of equal opportunity 
in which he is engaged. 

Equal Employment Advisory 
Committees, consisting of em- 
ployees chosen on a craft basis, 
have been created in all major post 
Offices. ‘ 


Throughout the postal service, 
segregation, either by register or 
work units or job classifications, has 
been prohibited. Separate facilities 
—swingrooms, lunchrooms and 


toilets—which once existed in some 
areas have been eliminated, in some 
cases at considerable expense in re- 
design and remodeling. 

Segregated 


locals within em- 





Director Paul Nagle 


women 


ployee organizations have been 
abolished. 
Spanish speaking Americans 


have been the object of special 
study. The first conferences on 
their employment by the federal 
government were held at Tucson in 
1966 and Los Angeles this year. 


The promotions process has re- 
ceived special attention. The new 
system of test, seniority credit and 
advisory board review is intended 
to assure a final choice based on 
merit alone. In an attempt to elim- 
inate bias in the test questions, 
minority group supervisors have 
helped prepare promotions exam- 
inations. 

In addition, a three-man task 
force appointed by the Postmaster 
General reviewed promotional op- 
portunities in the 75 largest post of- 
fices and six regional offices and 
recommended promotions in all 
possible instances. 

The work already has produced 
substantial results. The number of 
minority persons among primary 
level supervisors has increased by 
one-third since 1961, and many 
Negroes and others are advancing 
to such positions as superintendents 
of mails, chief accountants, direc- 
tors of operations, tour superin- 
tendent, and assistants and budget 
officers. 

In the regional offices and 
Postal Data Centers, there are now 
51 minority group employees in 
level PFS-10 and higher; six years 
ago there were barely a half dozen. 

At Washington headquarters, 
48 minority employees hold GS-11 
or higher positions, an increase of 
44 in the past six years. 

Such work generally sets a dis- 
tinguished example for the new 
Equal Employment Opportunity Di- 
vision. There has been progress, 
but there is much more to do. Sep- 
tember’s minority conference is a 
fresh beginning. 




















HE WON'T 
STAY RETIRED 


Floyd M. Williams—ten years 
past his mandatory retirement age— 
can’t leave the Government without 
the personal permission of President 
Johnson, or an act of Congress! 

But he doesn’t really mind, be- 
cause he’s too busy to think about 
retirement. 

Now 80 years old, he is working 
with a team of engineers and postal 
experts to reduce damage to parcel 
post by eliminating “bugs” in mail 
handling equipment. In the Bureau 
of Transportation and International 
Services he is an assigned “Project 
Specialist” on 28 major postal facil- 
ities—from Honolulu, to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and from Seattle and 
Los Angeles, to Portland, Maine. 

Two of his immediate tasks are 
modernizing the conveyor systems 
between New York City’s General 
Post Office and Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, and between the General Post 
Office in Chicago and Union Station 
—parts of the same conveyor sys- 
tems he helped design over four 
decades ago! 

Floyd Williams’ interest in the 
postal service began on a cold winter 
morning, 71 years ago, as he stood 
beside the railroad tracks in Dexter, 
lowa, awaiting the arrival of a train 
from Des Moines. 

It was exactly 4:00 a.m. when the 
Rocky Mountain Limited roared by 
and a smiling postal clerk tossed a 
heavy sack from the mail car of the 
speeding train, waved cheerily, and 
was gone. 

Young Floyd had to dodge 
quickly to avoid being bowled over 
by the mail pouch, bulging with the 
latest edition of the Des Moines 
Register. 

But his eyes remained glued to the 
train until it was lost in the early- 
morning mist, clickety-clacking 


away to other mail drops in other 
towns and other states. 

Then, hurriedly, he opened the 
mail pouch, removed his news- 
papers, and set out on his daily task 
of delivering the news to the resi- 
dents of Dexter. 

He was home in time to re-read— 
for the hundredth time—a few pages 
of “From the Golden Gate to the 
Sunrise Lands,” before sitting down 
at the breakfast table. 

Later, Floyd listened intently as 
the elder Williams—a general con- 
tractor and architect—explained in 
detail a complex innovation that he 
would incorporate in a soon-to-be- 
built structure. 

Each of these loosely connected 
factors—the disappearing train, the 
smiling mail clerk, the book — a 
geography — and the engineering 
plans—left "an impact that was to 
remain with him for the rest of his 
days. These early experiences 
shaped one of the most fascinating, 
adventurous, and self-satisfying lives 
a man could possibly live. 

Floyd M. Williams was born on 
a farm in Panora, Iowa, January 28, 
1887. The family moved to Dexter 
in 1896 and Floyd obtained a job 
as carrier for the Des Moines Reg- 
ister. 

The mail train fascinated him. “I 
would stand there and watch that 
train speed out and say to myself, 
‘Someday I’m going to travel.’ Since 
that day I’ve traveled literally thou- 
sands of miles.” 

The first book Floyd’s parents 
gave him was the geography, “From 
the Golden Gate to the Sunrise 
Lands.” 

“I practically memorized that 
book, .and even today I put the in- 
formation I learned from it to good 
use,” he says. 
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He cites, as an example, an in- 
cident that occurred in the office of 
Postmaster General James A. Farley 
in 1938. 


“I was in his office showing him 
some plans for a new post office up 
in Maine when they laid before him 
the design for a new facility at 
Lihue, Hawaii,” Williams recalls. 
“The Hawaiian plans were just like 
those they’d prepared for the Maine 
post office.” 

“I said, ‘General, you can’t sign 
that thing!” 

“Why not?” he asked, and I told 
him a man couldn’t live in that place 
in such a building. 

“Have you ever been there?” 
Farley asked. 

“No,” I said, “but I know it’s 
just 40 miles from the wettest spot 
on earth—Mount Wialiale—where 
the average rainfall is 640 inches a 
year. And I know that with rain 
and humidity like they have there 
a man would die working in a build- 
ing like that. 

“Farley sent me to Lihue to, as 
he put it, ‘be sure you know what 
you’re talking about.’ ” 

Williams cabled the Postmaster 
General that his appraisal had, in- 
deed, been correct. He then rede- 
signed the building after a fashion 
used in the Far East. 

The result was a post office that 
cost $20,000 less to build and still 
stands as a model structure for that 
type of climate. 

Williams says he’s been drawing 
building plans “since I was old 
enough to hold a pencil.” 

He studied at lowa State College 
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the mail train fascinated him 


at Ames in 1905 when “they were 
still pasturing cows on Main Street.” 
When he left, he had training in 
engineering and a degree in law. 

Floyd Williams entered the postal 
service as a clerk, under the first 
Classification Act, on July 7, 1907, 
at Ames, and was appointed As- 
sistant Postmaster in 1910. 

“When any of our rural carriers 
was sick, I’d take over his route for 
him,” Williams says. “All we had 
then were horse-drawn vehicles.” 

He recalls with a great deal of 
humor the day Ames got its first 
“horseless mail truck.” 

“It was an old Schatt, built on a 
buggy chassis at St. Louis,” Wil- 
liams muses. “It really did improve 
the mail service, but we had a time 
getting started with it. Seemed like 
it broke down every day, and we’d 
have to send the horses out to pull 
the durn thing in.” 

Williams was appointed a postal 
inspector in 1920 and was assigned 
to Kansas City where he teamed 
with Inspector Jesse Donaldson, 
who was later to become Postmaster 
General under President Truman. 

As an inspector, Williams helped 
solve some of the biggest criminal 
cases in postal history—the Toledo 
bond robbery of 1924 and the much- 
publicized Kansas oil and land 
frauds, among others. 

It was in 1920 that Williams took 
his first flight in an airplane, and 
thus whet his appetite for air trans- 
portation. 

“It was in a single-seat DeHavil- 
land, which we called the Flying 
Coffin,” Williams says, “and it was 
a far cry from the jets I ride on all 
the time now.” 

He designed the air mail trans- 
portation facilities at Midway Field 
in Chicago, Idlewild (now Ken- 
nedy) and LaGuardia in New York, 
Love Field in Dallas, and similar 
projects at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, to name some of his larger 
efforts. 
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In 1944, when he had reached 
the age of 58, Mr. Williams retired 
from the postal service and went to 
work for American Airlines and 
American Overseas Airlines as gen- 
eral superintendent of mail trans- 
portation. 

He stayed with American until 
he was 66—one year beyond the 
airlines’ normal mandatory retire- 
ment age, retiring June 30, 1953. 

Shortly after, the Post Office De- 
partment, anxious to utilize his vast 
knowledge of postal transportation 
facilities, rehired him as an indus- 
trial engineer. 

Ten years ago, when Mr. Wil- 
liams reached his 70th birthday, the 
Director of Research and Engineer- 
ing contacted the Civil Service Com- 
mission regarding Mr. Williams. 

The Director noted that the law 
requires that a man must retire by 
age 70. To continue in employment, 


an employee must have an execu- 
tive order from the President. What 
should be done about Floyd Wil- 
liams, who had already retired, but 
had since been rehired? 

The Commission replied that by 
retiring at 58, Mr. Williams had 
complied with the law. But, said 
the Commission, since he has al- 
ready retired, he can’t retire again. 

“As long as this man can breathe 
and drag one leg behind him, you’re 
stuck with him,” Mr. Williams 
quotes the Commission as saying. 
“Unless, of course, you get an exec- 
utive order from the President or 
an act of Congress.” 

Today, at the age of 80, Floyd 
M. Williams—lawyer, engineer, 
transportation specialist—is still re- 
garded as one of the most valuable 
human assets in the entire postal 
system. 
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:QUND. 
IN THE 


By Tim Larkin 

Just a few weeks ago a fisherman chasing a school of 
menhaden off Manhattan netted an empty bottle of Old 
Grandad. On the label was a dim, painfully scrawled 
address: “Post Office. Washington.” Since I deal with 
cranks who want to save postage by such devious 
methods, all empty bottles without ZIP Codes found 
northwest of the Sargasso Sea come automatically to my 
desk. When I picked up the bottle I could see some 
paper inside. “Perhaps a treasure map,” I thought. In 
my haste to get at it, I cut myself twice with a rusty 
corkscrew, which meant time out for a tetanus shot. 
Finally, | opened the damp note and read: “We protest 
the use of religious symbolism on the 1964 Christmas 
Stamp. Society for the Prevention of Druidism.” 

Granted, time had run out on the 1964 Christmas 
Stamp, (moral: even if you are going to mail by bottle, 
mail before five), but this was a serious accusation. I 
thumbed through the stamp catalogue and found to my 
horror that the charge was correct. There was a re- 
ligious symbol—a sprig of mistletoe, a plant dear to the 
heart of the Celtic Druids who worshipped it as they 
hopped around in their blue-painted skins shouting their 
blood-chilling ceremonial chant, “Begorra, it’s cold.” 

Before dropping the bottle with our apologies back 
into the Gulf Stream, I checked for any other breaches 
of the Constitution. Sure enough, there were dozens of 
them. 

For example, 1875 was a particularly bad year. The 
Greek Goddess of Justice, Astraea, appeared not once, 
but nine times: on 12-cent, 23-cent, 36-cent, 48-cent, 
60-cent, 72-cent, 84-cent, 96-cent, and $1.92 stamps. 
(They really don’t make stamps the way they used to. 
Just try to buy a $1.92 stamp today and see how far 
you get). 

The $3 stamp was graced by the Goddess of Victory, 
with sales restricted to off-track areas. The $6 stamp 
contained Clio, the Goddess of History, a rather over- 
stuffed lady clad in at least three separate maxi-skirts. 
For nine dollars you could buy a stamp with Minerva, 
Goddess of Wisdom. Since $9 back in 1975 could feed 
a family of two adults, three children, and a dog less 
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than 4 feet at the shoulder, purchase of this stamp might 
reflect a need for some wisdom. 

For twelve dollars you could get a fine reproduction 
of the Goddess of the Fireside, Vesta, wearing a good 
fifty yards of muslin in her vesta. For another $12, there 
was a dandy 15/16 by 1% inch picture of the Goddess 
of Peace, leaning heavily against a marble column which 
broke off under her weight. The $48 stamp contained 
Hebe, the Youth Goddess, shown feeding an eagle out 
of acup. Such activities are recommended only to those 
among the young who have both fast reflexes and tough 
skin. 

By 1895, following the half-forgotten Skelly’s Law 
(value is in inverse proportion to skirt length), chang- 
ing styles had forced the federal government to devalue 
all Greek goddesses. Despite rumbles in Athens and 
Sparta, and joy in Troy, Astraea dropped down to a 
quarter, Victory to $2 (soon followed by the Spanish 
American War), Clio to $5, Vesta to $10, and Peace 
(which always comes high) to $20. The Goddesses 
subsequently went on strike and have not dared to show 
their wrinkled yard goods on any U.S. stamps to this 
very day. 

The violent public reaction to a diet of deflated 
Goddesses prevented use of religious symbols on U.S. 
stamps for years. But by 1911, they had slipped back 
again. This time it was an eagle. Now some may think 
this merely our national bird, but actually almost every- 
one knows that this is the Egyptian symbol for the sun 
spirit. 

The eagle opened the flood gates, and since 1911 
there has been one suspicious stamp after another. 
Perhaps the most direct affront to the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state appeared in 1932 disguised 
as the Arbor Day stamp. Two children were shown 
innocently planting a symbol of Attis, Osiris, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and gods of the ancient Celts, Scandinavians, 
Germans and Indians. 

The forces behind this kind of thing struck again in 
1960, with a tree boldly appearing on the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress Commemorative. And so it goes. 
The latest affront, of course, is the Nebraska Statehood 
Commemorative. There, smaller than life, is a bull, 
worshipped almost everywhere at one time, and an ear 
of corn—revered by the Kickapoo Indians and all 
comedians. 
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Letter Carrier Uniform, early 1900's 








